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Chickadee All the Year Round 


By MARY C. DICKERSON 
With photographs by the author 


E was only a small gray Chickadee who had found a grain of corn, but 
H had dropped it in the snow as he was flying on his way to the woods. 

He stopped, hovered in air, then settled lightly beside the hole in the 
snow where the corn had disappeared. He looked down into the hole and thrust 
in his bill. But his efforts to get the corn only pushed it deeper in; at least, down 
Chickadee slowly went—snow over head, shoulders, back and wings—till he 
was standing on his head, his tail alone showing and that pointing directly to the 
sky. Then he appeared again vigorously scattering the snow and shaking his 
feathers. He had the corn! and with a flutter of wings, a rise and a dip, he was 
off to the woods in an oblique course against the wind. 

Chickadee is a very little fellow! He looks small beside all the other winter 
birds, except the Kinglets; and the fact is, he is smaller than he looks, a tiny 
body hidden in fluffed gray feathers. You could close your hand over him and 
leave only his tail extending—except that he would hammer and bite with the 
same vigor that he shows in everything he does. The downy feathers on his 
breast are more than half an inch long, while the equally downy ones on his 
sides and back lack little of an inch. Besides, the colder the day, the more Chicka- 
dee fluffs his feathers till he looks like an animated bundle of down, very round, 
with the tail dropping off behind. 

Sometimes his “chick-a-dee-dee”’ sounds with an anxious ring when the 
snow is falling and the dusk has come. Facing the wind and with tail straight 
out in air, he hammers his small black bill into a decaying branch. See the chips 
fly and hear the “rat-tat-tat-at-at.”” At last he drags out some small morsel 
from the hole he has made. In these difficult days he is glad to examine even the 
hickory-nut shells left on the stone wall by some red squirrel. He holds each 
shell down with his feet while he pounds his bill into its crevices searching out 
tasty fragments. Sometimes for several winter days together he can find no water 
and must eat snow instead. Again, even the snow has a hard crust and he must 
do much hammering to get small bits of ice. 
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When there come days of rain and thaw, life is not so hard. Whole troops 
of Chickadees hunt the wet twigs, head down as often as head up. They drop 
to the ground, bird after bird, to search for insects and partridge berries among 
the wet leaves and the moss. 

On rainy days, in winter and 
spring, Chickadee sings a theme 
so unchickadee-like that one is 
slow to attribute it to the right 
source. Near at hand, it sounds 
somewhat like a Warbler’s song 
though much too forceful and 
throaty; at a distance, the two 
emphatic notes in it (though re- 
versed in order) faintly suggest 
the call of the Phabe. The 
theme consists, in the main, of 
a slurred rise of a third fol- 
lowed by a drop of a fifth (with 
strong emphasis on the last 
note), and it may be repeated 
with the persistency of the 
Chebec. 

Neither this nor the familiar 
“chick-a-dee-dee” gives any 
hint of the two sustained flute- 

THE COLDER IT IS THE MORE THE FEATH- __ like tones (the first higher than 
ERS ARE FLUFFED TO INCREASE THE SIZE the second) that sound through 
OF THE NON-CONDUCTING LAYERS OF AIR. : : 

the woods in spring and less 
frequently at other times of the year. The first two calls are cheery and more 
or less musical, but nasal or throaty and relatively commonplace; the third is 
worthy a musical genius. It varies in pitch, alternating high and low, apparently 
bird answering bird. Sometimes the songs sound at short intervals with 
answers almost blending, in an effect of harmony. 

It is the first week in June; no flocks of Chickadees have been seen since 
April, and in the woods where they hunted and sang tall growths of fern replace 
the carpet of snow and dead leaves. 

Approach the woods by way of the meadow adjacent, where the lance-leaved 
white violet is still common and where the runways of the meadow mouse thread 
the grass. Yonder a young woodchuck. suddenly rises, looking like a ridiculous 
little bear at this distance, then drops into the long grass, only to rise for a second 
observation before he scuttles under the stones of the tumble-down wall. Now 
a chipmunk sits humped over and looks at you, then scampers under the stones. 

At the edge of the woods, where tall pink azaleas are in blossom among taller 
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leaning gray birches, Robins and Flickers. are making a great outcry. And no 
wonder! An enormous black snake is under the birches and now departs in 
haste, the Robins and Flickers following. 

“ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee!’’. Only three feet away on the branch of the birch 
is an agitated Chickadee with a caterpillar dangling in his bill. It seems he had 
a special reason to be anxious for his. nest is in a cavity of one of the decayed 
birch trunks, the doorway only a foot and-a half from the ground. 

However, it would be difficult to find the cavity in the birch, for the space 
is filled up to the door-with birds and bedding; six young Chickadees—all well 
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CONDITION OF FEATHERS ON A WARM DAY 


and very sleepy —on what seems an unnecessarily warm bed for June. The thick 
gray felt that lines the nest is made up of fur from the coats of cotton-tailed rabbit 
and varying hare, and has some moss mixed with it. It is hard to see how all 
six of the birds can get their heads uppermost. Besides, it is impossible to under- 
stand how they endure the heat from the crowding of their bodies, from their 
feathers and their fur blankets. But they.seem contented and show eager eyes 
between-times, as well as when the old birds come to feed them. They have 
only one strong interest in life. They may put in much time preening their feath- 
ers; they may climb over their brothers while stretching out one foot and one 


‘wing. But they are all of the time merely waiting, listening for a familiar flutter 


of wings or for a tender “tsip, tsip;’’ and they respond when they hear it with an 
amusing chorus of throaty “chick-a-dee-dees.”’ 

July passes and August comes. Blackberries are ripe, and winds from the 
fields bring odors of cut grass and ferns. It is now that families of Chickadees 
leave the woods to travel along the roadways. They follow one another in undu- 
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HE STRETCHES WHILE AN ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE TO THE 
WAITING APPEARANCE OF FOOD 
lating flight from tree to tree; they call cheerily, scoldingly, sweetly—it sometimes 
sounds as though half-a-dozen birds were saying “dee-dee-dee” together. 
This is their leisure time of the year. 

Again, in October, when the woods are daily growing in autumnal coloring 
and the air is vibrant with the calls of insects, the voices of Chickadees come from 
the roadways. But they sound also from the river margins, the hills and the 
woods; Chickadees are everywhere. It is still the leisure of the year for them. 

But the cold increases and food gets scarce. Group by group birds have 
journeyed south, hut Chickadees remain. Families have united into flocks, 
which have been sti}l augmented by migrating Chickadees from farther north; 
winter conditions have returned. 

Flexible pine branches droop with snow; every last shrub and weed has its 
burden; there is no spot where any bird can set his foot, except in snow. It 
seems incredible that Chickadees who were contented in fur blankets in June 
can now keep warm without bedding of any sort. For although a few Chickadees 
sleep in Woodpecker’s holes and there is evidence that during storms small birds 


THEY KNOW WHENCE COMES THEIR MOTHER’S CALL 
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of some sort, probably Chickadees, creep into deserted red squirrels’ nests for 
shelter, many Chickadees make their beds in evergreen trees, tucking their heads 
under their wings on an open roost. It is well that they are wearing thick winter 
coats of down, and that, among birds, the body temperature is unusually high. 

Even now the dusk is approaching the gray of the sunset, brightening to a 
faint afterglow. A slight wind brings sound to the tops of the pines, and causes 
here and there a faint thud from falling snow. Suddenly there is a lisping call 
and a tiny gray bird circles to the pine. Another follows and another, and still 
others. Chickadee has gone to bed. 


A Second Season of Bluebird Tenants 


By MARIAN E. HUBBARD, Wellesley College 
With photographs by the author 


: \NHE nesting of a pair of Bluebirds on a window-shelf, during the season 
of 1906, has been described in a former number of Brrp-LORE.* 

The same pair of birds returned in the following spring and placed 
their nest again on a window-shelf in the same apartment-house. That they 
were the same birds was evident, not only from the ‘at home’ air with which 
they took possession of the shelf, but especially from the way in which, immedi- 
ately upon their arrival, they began pecking in the dishes of corn-meal, which 
contained meal-worms. Their meal-worms had been served in this fashion 
during the preceding season, and the association had been so firmly made that 
the familiar sight of the yellow grain stirred at once within their minds memo- 
ries of those savory hidden morsels. 

The new tenement, made, like the old, from an apple-tree bough, but improved 
by a hinged lid, was on the southeast side of the building. Everything was ready 
for the tenants on March 20. Bluebirds were seen on the 17th, but it was not 
until the 24th that they came to inspect the house. Early in the morning of that 
day the jubilate of the male—that fervent burst of gurgling, purling notes which 
seems to constitute the wooing song—rang out beneath the window, and a 
furtive glance through the’ curtain revealed the female on the nest-porch, peer- 
ing inquiringly in. It was always she, during these first few days, who each morn- 
ing examined the apartment to be let, while her escort directed his attention 
to the café near at hand. From this fact it would appear that she was the one 
who determined the nesting-site. 

The furnishing of the house began on Sunday, April 14, when early in the 
day both birds came, carrying grasses. Except for this encouragement on the 
first morning, and for one trip on the last day, the male took no direct share in 
the construction of the nest. It was the female who toiled to make this ready, 
bringing her loads at intervals of from three to five minutes. So busy was she 


* Birp-Lore, Vol. IX, pp. 11-15, 1907 
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that only once or twice during eight or ten trips did she stop to take a worm 
before she flew away, and the short decisive chep which she uttered frequently 
on leaving seemed indicative of a mind intent on business. 

The male during this time was no mere drone. There was the nest to guard 
and his mate to feed, and he did both gallantly. There was never a knight more 


FEMALE BLUEBIRD ON THE HAND, MALE ON THE PORCH. MAY 21 


chivalrous than this Bluebird in his devotion to his mate. Seldom did he help 
himself to a worm without carrying one to her. If she were arranging grasses 
in the nest, he would either take the worm inside, or with craning neck wait 
on the shelf-rim below the porch until she reappeared. There was one ludicrous 
occasion when, seized with a sudden nervous fear of being pecked, he ducked 
with the worm just as she bent to take it, and three times he withdrew it from 
her reach before he could muster courage to keep still while she took it from 
his beak. 

After four days of labor the nest was finished on Wednesday, April 17. Then 
came an interval of two days, during which the birds visited the window little 
except when they came for food. 

On Saturday, April 20, the first egg was laid, and on each day following 
another appeared, until there were five in all. 

Incubation began on April 25, the day after the last egg was laid. The inter- 
vals of brooding and not-brooding might well have been described in Finnigan’s 
laconic message, “Off again, on again, gone again.’ Several careful watches 
showed that the mother-bird was on the eggs in the early days of incubation 
two-thirds, in the later days one-half of the time. It would be of interest to com- 
pare these intervals of sitting with those of birds which build open nests, and 
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also to obtain the proportion of time for the first and second broods, in order 
to discover whether there is any adaptation of sitting periods to temperature. 

In this case, at least, the eggs were kept quite warm enough, and they hatched 
at the end of two weeks, on Thursday, May 9. 

It had been six weeks now since the Bluebirds had first come to the shelf, 
and, on. the basis of the acquaintance with human neighbors which had been 
gained the year before, there grew up an increasing familiarity with the back- 
ground of a living-room and its human occupant. Their interest in this side of 
their environment was, it must be confessed, purely a practical one,—it repre- 
sented to them a commissary department with its dispensing quarter-master, 
a source of supplies most welcome through a late, inclement spring. They 
quickly learned the times at which they might look for an issuance of rations, 
and so weather-wise did they become in signs that the raising of the sash or even 
the stirring of the curtain drew.them quickly to the shelf in eager expectation. 

As soon as there, were seven mouths to feed, instead of two, there entered 
in a more compelling force than hunger to overcome their fear. Before the little 
ones were a week old, both birds, though still a little nervous, were feeding 
from my hand at the open window, and during the second week they grew quite 
fearless. If the worms were missing on the shelf, they spied the dishes in the 
room, and soon they established a regular habit of flying in to help themselves. 

During the preceding season the mother-bird had seemed ‘to bear the chief 
burden of providing food and keeping the nest clean, but this year ‘séveral watches 
confirmed the impression that the male was equally active. The removal of 
the excreta] sacs was performed apparently with no regularity. During an hour’s 
watching, on one particular day, not a single sac was carried out. On the next 
day, during a period of equal length, each parent once removed one: In another 


FEMALE BLUEBIRD FEEDING YOUNG. JUNE 4 
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period of thirty-eight minutes the male carried out one sac, the female two. 
The irregularity with which this function was seemingly performed raises the 
question of whether the sacs are ever eaten by the parents, a question which 
might easily be answered if the nest-house were made with a window in one 
side. 

As early as the third day after the little birds were hatched, they began to 
give their nestling-notes, a series of syllables like chée-ce-ee-ee, chée-ee-ce-ce, 
chée-ee-ee-ee, repeated as often as the old birds came with food. These notes 
were faint at first, but grew louder every day, and they were the only ones until 
the time drew near for flight. On the afternoon of the day before their début, 
a faint sound of ¢é#@rwee was once heard within the nest, and twice a little head 


FEMALE BLUEBIRD AT THE LEFT, YOUNG BIRD IN THE CENTER. MALE AT THE 
RIGHT ‘TWINKLING’ HIS WING. JUNE 4 

appeared at the nest-hole. This confirmed the observation of the year before, 

that the signal-note in the young birds heralds their approaching flight. Another 

indication of the exit, near at hand, lay in the sound of whirring wings, which 

began three days before they left the nest. 

Friday, May 24, which was the sixteenth day after hatching, was the ‘coming- 
out’ time for the young Bluebirds, and excitement ran high. The nestlings were 
still in the nest at noon, and the parents were busy feeding, flying into and out 
of the room. Occasionally a little one scrambled up to the nest-hole for a moment, 
or clung there for a time, gazing out upon the world and calling éérri¢ to its parents, 
who answered from the trees. Once, as the mother flew in for worms, she spied 
on the table near thé dish a long cedar lead-pencil. It was motionless, it was 
true, and very large, but it had many of the points of a meal-worm—it was long 
and rounded, it was firm and smooth and brown—and what a find for a parent 
with five clamorous mouths to fill! Whatever may have been the mental pro- 
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cesses which the sight provoked in our Bluebird’s mind, the reaction was prompt, 
and after one unsuccessful attempt she went sailing out of the window with the 
pencil in her bill. At first thought this might seem a stupid act, but it must be 
remembered that lead-pencils are by no means so familiar to Bluebirds as they 
are to us, and the occasion was hardly one to call for abstract reasoning. It 
was a case of getting food, and the trial-and-error method which the bird employed 
we should probably have used in a similar situation. 

It was an exciting moment for the parents when the first nestling tumbled 
out on to the nest-porch and then down to the shelf below. They hovered about, 
scolding loudly, but soon they were feeding both it and the young still in the nest. 
Number one stayed for some time about the window before it was joined by 


MALE BLUEBIRD AT THE DISH, THREE YOUNG ON THE SHELF-RIM. JUNE to 


number two. Once it wiped its bill deliberately on the shelf-rim. Once it fell 
into the room, and showed some fear as I hastened to pick it up. 

Within the nest, the reaction of the’ young to the arrival of the parents had. 
been tuned to the stimulus of sound or of mechanical vibrations, and it was 
curious to notice now their failure to respond to the stimulus of sight. The 
mother-bird’s mind could not explain their frequent refusal to open their mouths 
as she came with food, and she continued to go through the movements of feed- 
ing, striking at their heads with the worm still in her bill. Sometimes they reacted 
after several blows had been rained upon their heads, but frequently they remained 
unmoved. 

Number two had no sooner left the shelf than number three appeared at 
the nest-hole. Calling ‘wrwee, but getting no response from its parents, it dropped 
back to the nest. A little later it scrambled up again, and sat halfway out on the 
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nest-porch, so that its body filled the hole. Just at this point the father-bird 
came with a worm, which was evidently intended for the young inside, but when 
he alighted on the porch, behold, the familiar opening had disappeared. Here 
was a new and puzzling situation or the Bluebird mind. A rational being 
would have sought to explain the no-hole predicament by reflection upon the 
relationships existing between the elements of the old and the new occasions. 
It would have perceived the connection between the hole, the young bird, and 
the disappearance of the hole in the two situations, and it would then have 
applied this knowledge to the solution of the difficulty.* That no such reasoning 
took place was evident, for the bird poked here and there at the bark and finally 
tried to push the worm into a crevice at the side. Failing, he gave it up and flew 
away. 

It was a long time before number three felt irresistibly the call to spread its 
wings in flight, and it was only when urged by number four behind that it finally 
came out on the porch and tumbled down to the shelf below. Number four 
came tumbling after, and a minute later number five stuck its head out of the 
nest-hole. Three minutes more and they were gone, and the curtain rolled 
down upon this strenuous and exciting scene. 

At this point, in the preceding year, there had been an interval of two weeks, 
during which time neither old birds nor young had come to the shelf. Not so 
this year. The next morning found the old birds at the window, feeding as usual 
and then loading up for their scattered brood. So dependent did they become 
on these supplies that if the sash were down they begged at the window to be 
let in. ° 

After the first week, the young drew closer to the house, and then their in- 
cessant churring notes, as they clamored to be fed, furnished a constant clue 
to their whereabouts. Nine days after the exodus from the nest, one of the young 
birds flew up to the shelf and sat there while its parents fed it. It showed no 
fear, not stirring when the window-sash was raised. After this the rest learned 
the way. One day I offered one a worm, touching its head and bill, but it made 
no response except to back away. It was different, however, when the worm 
was laid in front of it. Even now, as may be seen from this, the stimuli were few 


- which could provoke the feeding reaction. 


On the tenth day, one of the young birds flew to the shelf and helped itself 
to a large piece of yolk of egg. Two days later, wi hout waiting to be fed, one of 
them suddenly plumped down on my hand, beside its mother, and after pick- 
ing up a worm that had slipped off to the dish, opened its mouth for more. The 
mother gathered up a bunch of worms, stuffed them down the expectant throat, 
and so kept on till all were gone. After that the young birds frequently came 
to my hand, in a confiding way that outdid the trustfulness of their parents. 

On June 8, the family still gathered together at night, and the parents con- 
tinued to feed the young. Though still more familiar than the old birds, these 


*Cj. Morgan, C. Lloyd, Animal Behaviour, pp. 59, 138, 140 
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FEMALE BLUEBIRD AT THE LEFT, MALE AT THE RIGHT; YOUNG ON THE SHELF- 

RIM CLAMORING TO BE FED. JUNE 11 
began now to imitate their parents in flying off more easily at a stir, in sometimes 
hesitating before coming to my hand. That this was an instinctive imitation, 
and not intelligent, was clear from the fact that there was nothing in their experi- 
ence to make them timid. Altogether, the instinct of fear in these young Bluebirds 
was never strong, as it is in shyer species, and when first developed, at the time 
of flight, showed itself only under the stimulus of sudden sounds or quickly 
moving objects. The fear normal to the species grew slowly, beginning with 
the development of independence, and increasing through instinctive imitation 
of the parents.* 

There were no signs of a second nest upon the shelf, but to eyes unb‘inded 
by hope there would have been indications that something was going on some- 
where else. In the photographs, taken after June 8, it appears that though the 
mother-bird still came to the shelf for food, it was the father who was most active 
in feeding the young. On June 16, the old birds were observed pairing, and the 
male began to sing his wooing song again. On the next day the father-bird 
refused to feed his begging offspring, and drove them savagely from the shelf. 
This sudden change of front rather staggered the little ones, and it took them 
five days to learn that they were no longer wanted at the old home. Meanwhile 
the male was feeding his mate once more. 

Though the male retained his title to the shelf, both birds, as the days went 
on, were less constantly at the window, and the female’s visits grew more rare 
and brief. Doubt grew into certainty that her heart was somewhere else, and 
a little watching of her flight revealed the probable location of her treasure, 
in an apple-tree not far away. There the nest was found, on July 2, and in 


* Cj. Morgan, C. Lloyd, Habit and Instinct, p. 182 
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it two eggs and two young birds. Reckoning back from that date, it will be 
seen that the intervals for the second brood were as for the first,—that the 
nest must have been begun about June 8, and the eggs laid between the 14th 
and the 17th. At this time pairing was observed, and the reversal occurred 
of the instincts of the male toward the young of the first brood. 

It was apparently the mother-bird who decided to make the move. It was 
all very well to feed her young in a public place,—that was a necessity,—but 
it was going a little too far to expect her to violate all her instincts for retire- 
ment when it came to the selection of a spot in which to lay and brood her eggs. 

From July 2 until the 19th I was away. On the 23rd there were Bluebird 
notes outside the window, and as soon as meal-worms were put out both male 
and female came, the male a moment later feeding from my hand. Three days 
afterward the young birds were heard churring in the yard below, and by the 
30th they had learned the way to the shelf. They now came each day until the 
middle of August. Then meal-worms grew scarce, and hard-boiled egg proved 
less attractive than fresh insects, which they could then get for themselves. 

From August 19 until September 27, the shelf was bare again. .On the 27th 
some peanuts were put out as a lure for Chickadees. A male Bluebird came to 
the shelf, clung to the edge a moment as he lcoked at me inside the room, gave 
a single note, then flew away. Again on October 12, early in the morning, a male 
Bluebird appeared, looked in to the dish of nuts, called chep and went away. 
It is not difficult to believe that, if meal-worms had been served continuously, 
the whole family might have been fed at the window until November. 

When the next spring came, two tenements were for rent, the old one on the 
east window, a brand-new one in the old place. But no tenants came. 


FEMALE BLUEBIRD ON THE HAND, MALE ON THE SHELF-RIM; YOUNG BLUEBIRD 
ON THE SHELF-RIM CLAMORING TO BE FED. JUNE 11 
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A Special Bird-Blind 
By E. J], SAWYER 


N closely observing certain shy birds, such as Grouse and Wild Ducks, 
I it is not only necessary for the observer to be himself concealed, but he 
should, as far as may be, conceal his concealment. 

Since it is of prime importance that movement of the observer be not seen by 
the wary bird, provision must be made for spending from two hours to a whole 
day or night in the blind. This consists in space for reclining on the ground, 
or at least for sitting upright on a stool,—a necessity to prevent cramping of the 
limbs and a lame back. According to your intention, there should be ample room 
to take notes, sketch or paint, or operate a camera or a moving-picture machine, 
but no useless space; for the blind must offer, especially in front, the minimum 
of exposed surface. It should be strong enough to support dead grass, leaves 
or even sticks. That is, lastly, the structure must be converted into a “blind” 
indeed. 

These provisions are considered in the blind illustrated by the diagram. 
This is a semi-homemade blind. The portable part consists of the cloth cover- 
ing and four little wooden blocks. 

The Covering —The kind and color of cloth for the covering will depend 
somewhat on the nature of the site. It would not be expensive to have on hand 
two or three covers, one leaf-color, one tree-trunk color, and one, say, dead- 
grass color. Thus far I have had occasion to use only a green cover, with spruce 
and cedar tips, for concealment. The loose edges may be tied to the frame with 
pieces of tape sewed at proper intervals on sides, front and back. The top and 
bottom of the front and back pieces are hemmed to take a stick. (See cut.) The 
sides are permanently attached to the top. The front might also be attached 
to this piece, tent-like, if desired; this would necessitate very careful calculation 
in fitting the frame to the cover. 

The Corner Blocks—The ends of the sticks which form the frame fit into 
four blocks bored with a half-inch auger to receive them. There are two pairs 
of blocks, one pair for the front and one for the back; these differ in that the rear 
pair have the hole for the upright sticks bored at a gentle angle. To allow for 
the spread, downward, of the blind, care should be taken to bore the side holes 
at a proper and uniform angle. A deficiency in the slant of the holes can be 
corrected in whittling down the sticks to fit them. 

The Frame.—This consists, aside from the blocks just described, of eight 
sticks: Two, three feet, nine inches; two, two feet; two, four feet, four inches; 
two, four feet, ten inches. Add from two to four inches to the last four, to allow 
for sinking them in the ground. Besides these supports, cut two sticks about 
three feet, eight inches long to fit in the hems in the bottom of front and back. 
The ends of these are braced against the corner stakes and secured in the middle 
with a forked stick, as shown. The best sticks may readily be found and cut in 
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DETAILS OF A BIRD-BLIND DESIGNED BY E. J. SAWYER 
(Scale: One-half inch = one foot. 
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A slot five inches long, horizontally, and three-eighths of an inch wide, affords 
a good view from the inside and offers little exposure from without. This slot 
should be cut in the front, about six inches from the top; no other opening should 
be made unless a camera is to be used. For the latter purpose, a circular hole 
ten inches below the “slot” is enough, a two-inch opening for a 4.x 5 camera. 

A blind like this may be made very inconspicuous, converted into a tussock 
of marsh grass or a hollow brush-heap; it is large enough for every purpose, 
and even for a blind, comfortable; yet all the permanent parts can be easily 
put into two coat pockets. 


Eggs of the Flicker (Colaptes auratus luteus) Found 
in an Odd Place 


By WILLIAM BREWSTER 


T is known, of course, that the Flickers which inhabit treeless plains in 
if the far West occasionally breed in the faces of earthy banks, somewhat 

after the manner of Kingfishers and Sand Swallows, and that those found 
on Cape Cod—where the trees, although abundant, are ordinarily too stunted 
to afford hollow or decayed trunks of any size—often drill nesting-holes in gate- 
posts and in the walls of sheds, ice-houses, and other buildings. These departures 
from the practice of nesting in tree-trunks—usually adopted by the Flicker and 
almost, if not quite, invariably followed by all other Woodpeckers—are suffi- 
ciently interesting and, indeed, surprising. But that the Flicker may occasionally 
depart even more widely from the normal habit of its kind in respect to its choice 
of a nesting-place is suggested by an experience which befell Miss Bertha M. 
Saltmarsh and Miss Helen Farnsworth in 1906. These ladies were spending 
the summer of that year at West Yarmouth, where, not far from a tidal creek 
that almost separates the promontory known as Great Island from the mainland 
of Cape Cod, some cottages and a small summer hotel had been built a year or 
two before. From this little settlement a straight and wide but neglected road 
(used, indeed, only in summer, when the hotel and cottages are occupied, and 
then but seldom, for it is very sandy) leads toward Hyannis through wooded 
uninhabited country. In one of its stretches, fully a quarter of a mile from the 
nearest house and bordered on both sides by dense woods of pitch pines, the 
ladies found five eggs of the Flicker lying together in a hollow in the ground 
within a few feet of the deeply rutted wagon track. This happened on July 14. 
As the eggs were evidently deserted, the ladies took two of them at that time. 
The remaining three were taken four days later, when my friends Mr. and Mrs. 
William Stone were shown this curious nest (?). I visited it in company with 
the Stones and Miss Saltmarsh on the 26th of the month. It was a circular, 
saucer-shaped depression, measuring 21} inches across the top, by 3 inches 
in depth. Dry yellowish sand mixed with fine gravel and wholly free from vegeta- 
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tion of any kind, living or dead, formed its bottom and the gently sloping sides, 
as well as the surface of the level ground about it for two or three yards in every 
direction, but a little further back there were weeds and grasses growing sparingly, 
in slightly richer soil. The pines cast their shade over it at morning and evening, 
but through the middle of the day it lay in full sunlight. I could see no tracks of 
bird or beast about it, and my companions had noticed none during their previous 
visits. Yet it certainly was not a natural hollow, nor did it look like one scooped 
out by the wind, for it had a well-marked rim, elevated above the surrounding 
surface, and formed of sand that had been thrown up from within and very 
evenly disposed on every side, as would hardly have been the case had the wind 
had anything to do with its formation. It is possible that it had been dug by boys, 
who may also have placed the eggs in it, perhaps for the purpose of playing 
a practical joke on someone interested in birds. If so, the work was skillfully 
done and all traces of its origin were carefully obliterated. To my mind, however, 
it is easier to believe that the eggs were laid by the bird in the hollow where 
the ladies found them. She may have chosen it deliberately as a nesting-place— 
which seems unlikely—or resorted to it without premeditation when about to 
begin laying, and after having been driven from some tree or building, as is per- 
haps more probable. If she dug the hollow,—which I doubt—it is difficult to 
comprehend why she should have made it so very wide, unless, indeed, this was 
necessary to secure and maintain the requisite depth, because of the loose char- 
acter of the soil. 

That the eggs found in this singular nest (?) originally belonged to a Flicker 
is beyond question, for typical eggs of this species cannot be mistaken for those 
of any other bird that breeds in New England, and these specimens were per- 
fectly typical. Two of them were given to me by Mr. Stone and a third by Miss 
Saltmarsh. In all three, as I found when I blew them on August 2, the contents, 
although still liquid and smelling abominably, had so shrunk in volume as to 
fill barely one-half the space within the shell. From this I concluded that they 
must have been laid a month or more earlier than the date on which they were 
found, for neither yolk nor albumen will evaporate rapidly through the shells 
of small bird eggs, even when they are fully exposed to the sun and wind in 
dry summer weather. 


FEMALE LARK ABOUT TO FEED 


Where Does the Male Horned Lark Stay at Night? 


By R. W. HEGNER 


OR a long time I have endeavored to learn where, while nesting, the 
k male Horned Latk passes the night. The sum total of the results is pre- 

sented in the accompanying photographs. All this happened in 1gor, 
near Decorah, Iowa. The Lark’s nest selected for the experiments contained 
four young three days out of shell. Their mother was exceedingly solicitous of 
her progeny’s welfare, which made her an easy subject for the photographer. 
No difficulty was experienced in obtaining good views of both mother and father, 
as they came to feed their young. However, both birds, apparently, never came 
to the nest at the same time. This was unfortunate, since a family group was 
very much desired. An attempt was made to procure such a portrait by waiting 


MALE HORNED LARK INSPECTING 
(75) 
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until nightfall, when all the members would be gathered about the snug little 
nest which they called home. Subsequent developments proved that such an 
evening picture could not be secured because of the absence of a prominent 
member of the group. 

A flash-lamp which could be set off by pulling a string was placed a few feet 
from the nest; then the camera was put in the proper position and everything 
was left in readiness for future experiments. At 10 P.M that evening,.I cautiously 
crept to the end of the string which operated the shutter of the cdmera. One 
pull opened the shutter. A pull on the other string restilted in discharging the 
flash-lamp. The negative obtained shows the mother sitting,on the nest, shield- 
ing her young from the chilly night air. But where is father ‘Lark? Why is he 
not at the side of his faithful spouse, doing his duty as a protector to his. better- 
half and children? This question has not yet been satisfactorily answered, and 
to this day no one knows where the father Lark spends his evenings. 


FLASHLIGHT OF THE FEMALE HORNED LARK, TAKEN AT 10 P.M. SHE IS BROOD 
ING YOUNG 


THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


Near the icy, bubbling springs Searlet-shouldered, flashing out 
By the willow tree, Careless-hearted, free, 
Boisterously the blackbird sings,— Suddenly he stops to shout 
“ Oak-a-lee!”’ “ Mar-go-lee!”’ 


When the tide of spring up-flows, 
Helpless‘ii his glee, 
Inarticulate he grows,— 


“ Gurgle-ee!”’ 
—DonaLp BasBcock 


—a ae 


DRUMMING RUFFED GROUSE 
Photographed from life by C. F. Hodge 


; [This photograph, by Professor Hodge, of a bird raised by him from the egg, is of interest to com- 
pare with Mr. Sawyer’s photographs and drawing from nature of Grouse engaged in the same act. Ep.] 


The Migration of Vireos 
FIRST PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis Acassiz Furrtes 


PHILADELPHIA VIREO 


This is one of the rarest Vireos in North America, and though not many 
notes have been received on its movements, yet the data at hand seem to indicate 
that from its winter home it enters the United States much later than most species, 
and in its passage thence to its summer home is one of the most rapid migrants. 


SPRING MIGRATION 
’ Number : 
» | A date of Earliest date of 
PLACE _—- aula po te cosine po 
Wigs SOR, Wee VOie 6 Sie Seg caeencs May 16, 1899 
a! 2 RE eee ee Ce May 12, 1907 
Erie, Pa.. cae iddewetaon cheeses May 14, 1900 
Troy, N. ORGIES neat May 15, 1879 
See ee pes May 19, 1888 
IE MEAL a deni von + coke IN Red ale May 26, 1876 
IE ND hid vig a0 0 ¥en elewbe May 21, 1863 
SE es Wii wos eck scokwas 4 May 7 May 5, 1888 
I I CS Sod ont a 0.0 esd oalens May 6, 1886 
Nas of Wee Wd Sade ole wn cecweees May 9, 1903 
Southern Michigan.................. 4 May 14 May 10, 1906 
PG MEGS 0a S059 5 5b-s6 0 0 5.40 0: May 11, 1903 
Lanesboro, Minn..............0..... May 20, 1884 
esas ris sie cons wes a e'e eas, May 22, 1907 
Chippewyan, Alberta................ May 23, 1901 F 
FALL MIGRATION 
The average date of arrival in the fall at Chicago, Ill., is September 3, and 
the earliest date August 21, 1895; the average at Washington, D. C., is September 


13, and the earliest, September 8, 1896. Some other dates of fall arrivals are: 
Lanesboro, Minn., August 18, 1888; Forest City, Ia., August 31, 1901; Guelph, 
Ont., August 27, 1903; Erie, Pa., September 6, 1900; Cambridge, Mass., Septem- 
ber 7, 1875; St. Louis, Mo., September 13, rg0r. An unusually early migrant 
was seen August 2, 1893, at Hester, La. 


FALL MIGRATION _ 


~ Number Avera; 

PLACE of years’ | helast one seen | last one'seen 
NS Mn it hc aesht one 0-4 68 ed stackalech | September 29, 1897 
Erie, Pa.. Ry EY ay RAE | September 25, 1900 
Washington, D.C.. very ee 3 September 21 | September 22, 1889 
Chicago Il.. shy Peer pny rah Hac. 3 September 26 | September 27, 1894 
Dunklin County, RRR REET October 4, 1895 
New Orleans, La.. bisth eek creer | October 10, 1896 
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WARBLING VIREO 


The Warbling Vireo winters almost exclusively in southern Mexico, from 
which winter home those individuals that are to nest in New England migrate 
across the Gulf of Mexico and apparently use the mountains as their line of 
travel; for the species is practically unknown outside of the mountains in the 
southeastern United States, south of Virginia. 

The Western Warbling Vireo is the name given to the form inhabiting the 
region from the western plains to the Pacific. 


SPRING MIGRATION 
Number | Average date of | Earliest da 
PLACE ha opring arrival | spring arrival : 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va........ 6 April 28 | April 21, 1891 
ENNIS EDs. Caisc ss as ws Bln p'4% Geson April 30 | April 21, 1895 
| SR SER rete reek eee 7 April 25 April 19, 1889 
OS Re a hy epee urns 9 May 3 | April 30, 1899 
OS. ie Sanne i po II May 4 | May 1, 1896 
I BNC a0 9:4 08 0 00s 3 paves 7 May 2 April 29, 1888 
ER Se SIN 5s i 0 6 5 59 09-45 04 8 12 May 2 April 20, 1898 
West Roxbury, Mass................. 7 May 5 May 3, 1890 
NG  Whin.c665:scins vs aahr<oheper 7 May 5 May 3, 1890 
nF, POP OPE PETES 8 May 8 May 5, 1904 
NG. 2S | es re 5 May 5 | May 1, 1899 
re ae a ee 5 May ro May 7, 1899 
New Orleans, La. (near)............. 6 April 5 March 27, 1897 
DEE, Casdcccdcceivnsnséesebin 12 April 11 March 31, 1897 
PO OMS SB. oo oc 0050 US Fe tle 5 April 25 April 21, 1902 
IS Eno o's 68 Sie § 0 nd 055-0 le vie 4 April 22 | April 19, 1906 
SE ATs Si oboe oth a esc Candies 7 April 19 April 6, 1893 
F ee ee ee re ra 4 April 25 April 21, 1885 
i NS MB bani 6h.0i 63.5% 6 5 p-d'6-e a ore 7 April 21 | April 15, 1887 
Waterloo, Ind. (near)................ 14 April 26 | April 17, 1896 
NIE 3.0 c6 4.5 6.6.04 5h oan. cmeen 12 April 26 April 17, 1896 
Petersburg; Mich...............ss00. Ir April 30 | April 21, 1889 
Sree ree II April 29 April 25, 1896 
NN, MIU. os 2s + 04-0 0 v8 at a svt « fe) May 4 April 30, 1899 
DR Nas So Seis div wdlond sms vie ; 4 May 14 May 6, 1906 
Ms ied’ ts 5s +9 0.84 Kine RO Ale 9 May 8 May 1, 1896 
ME eh 'a'avc ) 5.53.0 dhe ee heeks 12 April 29 April 19, 1896 
Rameaong, Min. 6 65a. 0e 3 a ee kes 6 May 8 | May 6, 1887 
Manhattan, Kans................6.06: 9 April 25 | April 18, 1896 
2 SRR SRS a Renker 14 April 27 | April 21, 1891 
Southeastern Nebraska.............. 6 May 3 | April 27, r9g00 
A Aweme, Manitoba.................. 5 May 20 | May 15, 1906 
Medicine Hat, Alberta .............. May 18, 1894 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number 

PLACE ieee | Stes | ees 
Aweme, Manitoba.................. | 6 | August 28 September 2, 1907 
EmOGON, BEIM... 0.5 ee cece ence ; 5 | September 9 September 15, 1888 
OS RES SEP rere ee 10 ~— | September 11 | September 15, 1895 
RE eas a isd i aon palate bl 7 | September 8 September 13, 1900 
Southwestern Ontario............... 5 | September rs | September 20, 1903 
ESSE RARE OES Pee ree 7 | September 11 | September 17, 1906 
ee eee reer September 27, 1891 
Helena, AR INE ares October 5, 1896 
I ooo od vic nie cierac vere 0's 5 | October 13 October 15, 1906 
Germantown, Pa.. rer een wey 3. | August 22 October 18, 1890 
Washington, D. ee re atte cS September 12, 1903 
Southern British Columbia. . SPegts 2 | September 3 September 5, 1905 
Los Angeles, Cal.. bp earaia viens | October 2, 1895 

WESTERN WARBLING VIREO 
SPRING MIGRATION 
a Number As ” 
PLACE Ayebe | Average date of | Raunt de of 

Yuma, Ariz.. er | March 12, 1902 
Los Angeles, Cal. sche 'Siaiiet = Wa 3 March 25 March 23, 1895 
Berkeley, Cal. (near). . deans 4 April 1 March 28, 1886 
Southern British Columbia. . fake 5 May 8 | April 26, 1889 
Columbia Falls, Mont............... 3 May 16 | May 14, 1895 
SA IN io 6c 6.9.50 > din e's Han | May 16, 1891 
Red Deer, Alberta... ...55.02000.0%0 | May 16, 1893 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie............ | _ 22, 1860 


RED-EYED VIREO 


This Vireo withdraws entirely from the United States during the winter and 
returns in late March. It is worthy of note that the date of arrival in southern 
Texas, near San Antonio, is about three weeks later than in the corresponding 
latitude of southern Louisiana. This is an extreme example of what is also 
noted in several other species,» that the individuals flying across the Gulf of 
Mexico to Louisiana arrive earlier than those that make a shorter flight along the 
eastern coast of Mexico or go entirely by land to Texas. 


The Migration of Vireos 


SPRING MIGRATION 
| Number | Average d Earlie 
PLACE & “record poe poe hg pre om pam ' 
Northern Florida...............-++- 4 March 21 March 19, 1903 
Southeastern Georgia...............- 4 | March 24 March 19, 1905 
eee eres: es | eee April 3, 1902 
Charleston, S. C. (near). noen apenas 5s |. April ro March 29, 1891 
Raleigh, N. C.. EPA SOF ee 18 April 16 April 6, 1888 
Asheville, N. C. (near). Seen as bts a eee 5 | April 26 April 12, 1899 
French Creek, W. Va.....,.........+- 5 | April 13 April 7, 1892 
Washington, D. Dak Vans hed vce ee 19 | April 27 April 21, 1895 
I Maes Sus eho s ss adee 45 4 | Mayr April 22, 1889 
a o's os 6 a's oad a. 9b 43 ines 15 | May3 April 21, 1893 
hee oe eS erences ro | May 8 May 3, 1905 
New Providence, N. J............... 7 | Mayg May 5, 1886 
Southeastern New York............. 6 May 8 May 2, 1892 
Guener Tend, N.Y... 2. 0.532.000 8 | May 14 May 11, 1897 
‘ po an Ga ry Pie 14 | May 7 May 3, 1900 
FL I: sain er Ee 15 | May ro May 5, 1887 
Eastern Massachusetts.............. 20 | Mayg May 4, 1888 
Southern New Hampshire........... 7 May 15 May 8, 1899 
Southwestern Maine................ 13 | May 17 May 11, 1905 
Montreal, Canada.. exh en seni 8 May 15 May 11, 1887 
Chatham, New Brunswick. . eds wr ile 5 May 20 May 14, 1894 
Scotch Lake, New Brunswick........ 6 | May 20 May 12, 1904 
North River, Prince Ed. Island....... 4. |. Biey ss May 18, 1887 
New Orleans, La.. acer II | March 23 March 18, 1894 
Ns DER k i ois sncctem sens Sas hoes 9 | April 12 March 30, 1897 
PNG FMM. 0.0 cnt eet aem ski ears 5 | April 6 April 1, 1904 
RS GROSS. >. sass Mbewtlag eh case 7 | April 14 April 5, 1892 
RN EEE re rw meet ta 8 | April 23 April 16, 1896 
; Bloomington, Ind................... 7 | April 24 April 19, 1903 
' Waterloo, Ind. (mear)................ 14 | April 29 April 21, 1896 
qi CR epee eet oe 1x | April 28 April 23, 1890 
; i REN ee Perey ee ye 13 | April 30 April 27, 1908 
; Potereburg, Mich... 2.6 .ss%s 000% 8 | May4 April 28, 1888 
‘ PENUROUNE, TENOR ids x dues sos oso ca ee' 7 | May 5 May 2, 1894 
| Southwestern Ontario............... 18 | May7 May 2, 1898 
; 0 NE 7 EIR Pope erp mre Ca 15 | May 16 May 6, 1905 
IN MEELS 45s 64. 5.9:4,4/04 62 win ekg eS 13 May 9 May 1, 1899 
‘ PO Diinsck 6a is ccna hing etamseee 14 May 2 April 20, 1896 
F DN DE ccnan hdc ckd ckws actin 14 May 1 April 24, 1888 
POR, DEMIS {0.65.0 5-656 tip cae pes 6 | May ro May 7, 1888 
oe a |: Se ee ere i April 3, 1891 
San Antonio, Tex. (mear)............ 9 | April 13 April 9, 1907 
aL ry tre 5 April 28 April 25, 1891 
RMN, Coa osc ohn htced swine ee 15 May 1 April 24, 1901 
4 Southeastern Nebraska.............. 7 May 3 April 29, 1906 
& Ee Eee yee Foe 3 May Io May 7, 1905 
Aweme, Man......... jin oa eek temas 10 May 18 May 13, 1898 
Northwestern Montana..............| 4 May 24 May 19, 1896 
Southern British Columbia.......... af 3 May 27 May 25, 1906 
Cascade Rapids, Makenzie........... May 28, 1903 


FALL MIGRATION 


Migrants begin to appear in Florida, the latter part of August, and, after 
taking the long flight across the Gulf of Mexico, they have been noted in south- 
; eastern Nicaragua, September 10, 1892, and at San José, Costa Rica, October 
: *g, 1889. 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number 


PLACE of years’ 


record 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


Okanagan Landing, B. C........ on 
PIs DIO son so encccensimecess 
Southwestern Ontario.. 

Grinnell, Ia.......... 
Obterim, O.......... set 
Chicago, Ill......... Leteeeeeeeenecs| 
Athens, Tenn. “grt Cy 
New Orleans, La........ 
North River, Prince Ed. Island....... 
Scotch Lake, New Brunswick........ 
PROPER, COMMAR. ones dso hes cees 
Southwestern Maine................ | 
Hartford, Conn...... oe 
Southeastern New York............. | 
Ss Sar ee 
PMI BPs Risse 6.0. sc oades wad edaal 
i inioay sated neck nvewanel 
Southern Florida...........-2.00+++6] 


otk ANUndS 


oT 
oof ww Ons OM 


September 11 
September 21 
September 14 
September 25 
September 30 
October 6 

October ro 


September 6 
September 13 
October 13 
October 14 
October 11 
October 17 
October 8 
October 12 


September 3, 1905 
September 25, 1897 
September 24, 1898 
September 23, 1889 
October 1, 1906 
October 6, 1906 
October 11, 1903 
October 16, 1895 
September 17, 1887 
September 21, 1906 
September 7, 1898 
October 7, 1902 
October 25, 1900 
November 3, 1890 
October 26, 1900 
November 11, 1888 
October 14, 1891 
October 16, 1885 


BLACK-WHISKERED VIREO 


This is one of the very few species that breed in Cuba and do not winter 
there. The northward migration begins in late February, most of the individuals 
arrive in March, and by April 20, the species has reached its normal northern 
limit in the northern Bahamas. A few spend the summer in southern Florida 
and extend on the Gulf coast as far north as Anclote Keys. 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


ITH some slight alterations and additions, we reprint below the 
names and addresses of the ornithologists forming Brrp-LorRE’s 
‘Advisory Council,’ which were first published in Brrp-Lore for 


February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the Council, 
we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing students in direct 
communication with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which they 
live, to whom they might appeal for information and advice in the many diffi- 
culties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the eight years that it has been in operation 
fully equals our expectations; and from both students and members of the Council 
we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy results attending our efforts 
to bring the specialist in touch with those who appreciate the opportunity to 
avail themselves of his wider experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


ALASKA.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
ARIZONA.—Herbert Brown, Tucson, Ariz. 

CatrFrorniA.—Charles A. Keeler, Cal. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFoRNIA.— Walter K. Fisher, Palo Alto, Cal. 

CoLtorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Col. 

Connecticut.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELAWARE.—C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

District or CoLtumBiA.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l. Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLoripa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
FLoripA, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Grorc1a.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Ir1rNno1s, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Il. 

Itt1No!1s, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
InDIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

InDIAN TERRITORY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. [ington, D. C. 
Kansas.—University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Lovutstana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
MAINE.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

MicuHican.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

MINNESOTA.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississipp1—Andrew Allison, Ellisville, Miss. 

Missourr.—O. Widmann, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

MontTaNna.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
NeEBRASKA.—Dr. R. H. Walcott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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NEvapA.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

New HampsHrre.—Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 

New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City 
NEw Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, 
New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. [D. C. 
New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.—Wiliam Dutcher, 141 Broadway, New York City. 

Norts Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

Norts Caroiina,—Prof. T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Oxnto.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OxtaHomA.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
OrEcGoN.—W. L. Finley, Milwaukee, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.— Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

RHODE IsLAND.—H. S. Hathaway, Box 498, Providence, R. I. 

SoutH Caro.ina.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Utan.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

VERMONT.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

Virointa.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

WasHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathburn, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircrnia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA.—G. F. Dippie, Calgary, Alta. 
British Co_umBiA, Western.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
British Co_umsts, Eastern.—Allan Brooks, Okanagan Landing, B. C. 
MANITOBA.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, Conn. 
New Brunswicx.—Montague Chamberlain, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 
Ontario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
OntTARIO, Western.—E. W. Saunders, London, Ont. 
QueEsBeEc.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 
E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, 153 West 73d St., New York City, N. Y. 


Notes from Fielw and HStuvp 


The Evening Grosbeak at Williams- 
town, Mass. 


On January 26, I saw three Evening 
Grosbeaks, one male and two females, 
under an elm tree in my yard. 

There were patches of snow and ice on 
the lawn, but the birds had, of course, 
selected a grassy spot where they seemed 
to be busily feeding. They were not at 
all timid, and afterwards flew into an ad- 
joining tree where I had a different and 
quite near view of them.—CAROLINE R. 
LEAKE, Williamstown, Mass. 


The Evening Grosbeak at Rutland, Vt. 


On Friday, February 12, a female 
Evening Grosbeak came into a box elder 
tree a few feet from my window, and both 
my husband and myself had an excellent 
view of her. On Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
Tuary 21, two males came into the same 
tree. They were scarcely ten feet away, 
and remained for more than ten minutes, 
feeding on the seeds left on the tree. My 
husband and I each had a good glass, 
though the birds were so near we did not 
really need one, and we were able to 
identify every feather according to de- 
scriptions and a colored plate. 

After the birds flew away, knowing that 
I had seen a rare species for this part of 
the country, I telephoned to two members 
of the Vermont Bird Club, one of whom, 
Mr. George W. Kirk, came out and suc- 
ceeded in finding the birds in a maple tree 
a very short distance from where we had 
seen them, and he fully corroborated my 
statement.—-Mary B. Coan. Rutland, Vt. 


A Wintering Ruby-crowned Kinglet and 
Cowbird 


I notice that in Brrp-Lore’s Ninth 
Christmas Census, you comment on the 
occurrence of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
on Long Island as being noteworthy. It 
may, therefore, interest you to know that 


I positively identified one in the little ham- 
let of Livingston, Columbia county, over 
a hundred miles north of New York City, 
on January 3, of this year. It was quite 
alone in an apple tree, but flew away be- 
fore Mr. Clinton Abbott, who was with 
me, could arrive on the scene. I have no 
doubt whatever as to the identification, as 
I was within six feet of the bird with the 
light in my favor. 

Another note of interest is that a per- 
fectly healthy male Cowbird spent the win- 
ter of 1907-08 flying around as a boon 
companion to a flock of a hundred or more 
English Sparrows at my barn at Rhine- 
beck, Dutchess county.—MAUNSELL S. 
CrosBy, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 

[A Ruby-crowned Kinglet is also reported 
from Hackettstown, N. J.,on January 4, 
1909, by Mary Pierson Allen.—ED.] 


The Starling at Germantown, Pa. 


Recently I saw a flock of about fifteen 
English Starlings in the neighborhood of 
Germantown. They were flying fast and 
rather high, but, from my short acquaint- 
ance with them in New York state, I was 
able to identify them. I have been hoping 
for them ever since I knew them in 1906, 
for to me they are far preferable to the 
nefandum English Sparrow, whose one 
thought is “‘battle, murder and sudden 
death.”—GrorGE LEAR, Germantown,Pa. 


The Cardinal in Massachusetts 


Last week (February 1, 1909) a friend 
of mine at Ipswich wrote me that for the 
past two or three weeks there had been a 
beautiful strange bird which had been 
coming into his dooryard for food. The 
one that he described was practically red 
all over with a very bright crest on his 
head. At my earliest opportunity I visited 
the farm, to find that when the bird came 
at noon he was a beautiful Cardinal. He 
has been there about a month up to the 
present writing, and comes regularly to 
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the dooryard for seeds and bread crumbs, 
which are put out for the birds each day. 
He keeps very close to the house, practi- 
cally the entire time living in some very 
thick clumps of spruce trees not far away. 
He has gradually become very tame, so 
that he will come to within some few feet 
of the people who are feeding him. On 
the coldest mornings, when the thermom- 
eter has registered in the vicinity of zero, 
his disposition has been of the most cheer- 
ful, seeming to mind the cold not in the 
Jeast, and jumping about very actively, 
even coming to the window and calling for 
the food if it has not been put out in time 
for him. 

There are a number of Myrtle Warblers, 
a few Song Sparrows and Chickadees 
nearby, which occasionally alight in the 
trees which he seems to consider as his 
especial property. This, apparently, trou- 
bles him not a little, and he usually 
drives the intruders away, after watching 
them for a minute or two. 

I thought this item might be of interest 
to you, as in the course of twenty years of 
bird study in this vicinity I have never had 
fortune to meet with the Cardinal before. 
—FRankK A. Brown, Beverly, Mass. 


The Carolina Wren in Massachusetts 


I wish to report the appearance of a 
Carolina Wren in West Roxbury, Mass., 
near Boston, on November 8, 1908. The 
bird was seen on and about a wood-pile, 
and its rufous back and white superciliary 
line were very conspicuous.—J. I. Cop- 
MAN, West Roxbury, Mass. 


The Color of Male Purple Martins 


The male of the Purple Martin is 
described as a shining blue-black in color, 
Thirty years ago this was the case. At 
this time about one out of every seven 
males is black, and the remaining six are 
hard to distinguish from the females, 

Last year I built houses for eight pairs, 
and they were all occupied. Seven of the 
males were gray and one was black. 
Hundreds of them are here in the sum- 


mer, perched on the wires, and it can be 
seen that about seven or eight per cent of 
them are black. 

Thirty years ago there were no English 
Sparrows in this vicinity. Can it be 
possible that the annoying Sparrows have 
prevented Martins from reaching matur- 
ity ?—J. F. Poacr, Kirksville, Mo. 


Tin Cans as Homes for Bluebirds 


Having been told by an old farmer 
that Bluebirds would readily nest in tin 
cans placed upon poles, I decided to try 
the plan. So, early in the spring of 1906, 
I procured sixteen large tomato cans, and 
nailed them crosswise upon the tops of 
poles about twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
placed them around a two-acre lot. As 
the field was then being plowed, the Blue- 
birds (which were very abundant) were 
always flying around to get the worms 
which the plow turned up. 

The third morning after putting up the 
cans, I noticed some straw in one of them, 
and, later on in the day, I found that a 
pair of Bluebirds had begun a nest. The 
next day two more of the cans were oc- 
cupied,—one by Bluebirds and the other 
by English Sparrows. So numerous were 
the Bluebirds that at the end of ten days 
the remaining thirteen cans were taken 
by them, making fifteen Bluebirds’ nests 
and one English Sparrow’s nest in the 
sixteen tomato cans.—ANGUS MCKINNON, 
De Funiak Springs, Florida. 


A Martin Colony 


I am sending a snap-shot of a colony of 
Purple Martins which I took last May. 
This colony of Martins started from one 
pair, three years ago, and the second year 
had grown to three pairs. Last year there 
were nine pairs, the ‘six- compartment 
cote shown in the picture being full, be- 
sides another three-compartment cote. 

The Martins arrived on April 15, 1908, 
which was the earliest I have ever seen 
them in this section. They usually reach 
here about May. The cote was situated 
on a fifteen-foot pole, which made it a 
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rather difficult task to get a good picture. 
By placing another pole six feet from the 
other with a box containing the camera, I 
finally got the picture enclosed, after sev- 
eral attempts. The arrangement of com- 
partments in this cote is the result of con- 
siderable experimenting. This arftange- 
ment allows a pair to build in each com- 
partment interference. Their 
nesting material consists of straw and 
sticks, with green leaves picked from 
the tree-tops for lining. During incuba- 
tion, the male and the female take turns 
in sitting, and also in feeding the young. 
The young left their nests during the third 
week in July, the number ranging from 
three to five from each nest, they being 
nearly as large as the parent birds and 
capable of flying well. They all remained 
in this locality until the middle of Septem- 
ber, when they disappeared.—Jas. S. 
BEcKER, Clyde, Ohio. 


without 


Boxes for Purple Martins 


From my boyhood I have been an ad- 
mirer of these beautiful birds, and have 
learned much of their nature and fancies. 
Purple Martins delight in the companion- 


ship of man, and especially are they at 
home on the farm. 

Like the Wren and the Bluebird, Mar- 
tins will use any kind of a nesting-place 
which gives them protection. I have 
known them to select the forsaken homes 
made by Woodpeckers in tall trees. The 
box which I have used measures 12 by 12 
inches, its height is seven inches, the 
width of the doorway is two inches. A 
resting-porch two or three inches in width 
is a great convenience. The box is 
mounted upon a pole thirteen feet above 
the earth. A scientific fancier of the Pur- 
ple Martin says that he found by years of 
experimenting with their wants, that the 
Martins prefer that height for the home. 
I keep the boxes in seclusion until the 
Martins appear, which, in this latitide, is 
in early April, and this practise is to aid 
them against that pest, the House Spar- 
row. Even then I have to maintain a con- 
stant war against Passer domesticus by tear- 
ing out their immense nests which may be 
built in one day’s absence of the Martins. 

Some use boxes large enough for several 
families of these happy birds, but I judge 
that each pair prefers its own house exclus- 
ively.— JASPER BLINES, Alexander, Mo. 


A MARTIN COLONY 


Book News and Reviews 


A BrIoLocicAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
ATHABASKA-MACKENZIE REGION. By 
EDWARD A. PREBLE, Assistant, Biolog- 
ical Survey. North American Fauna 
No. 29, Washington, 1g08. 574 pages, 
25 plates, 16 text cuts. 


This is easily one of the most important 
contributions to faunal literature of recent 
years. It treats of the 
trees and shrubs of that vast area lying 
west of Hudson Bay and east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and from about latitude 54° 
northward to the Arctic ocean. 

For eighty years the ‘Fauna Boreali- 
Americana’ has been the standard work 
of reference on the mammal and bird life 
Since the publication of 


vertebrates, the 


of this region. 


that great work, it has been the scene of 
much direct or indirect natural history 
work, either by expeditions sent into it 
especially to make collections, or by the 


naturalists of the ~ exploring 
parties which have visited it; but it has 
remained for Mr. Preble to summarize the 
results of their labors, and adding the out- 
come of his own, tring into one volume 
all existing information in regard to the 
distribution of mammals and birds of the 
Athabaska—Mackenzie region. With the 
the publication of his work, Fauna No. 27 
replaces the Fauna _ Boreali-Americana 
as the standard book of reference on the 
Fauna of the region in question. 

Mr. Preble was twice sent by the Bio- 
logical Survey into this field, and on the 
second occasion remained during the win- 
ter. The Survey has also been represented 
here by Alfred E. Preble, Merritt Cary, 
and J. Alder Loring, and the routes pur- 
sued by these investigators are outlined 
by Mr. Preble on pages 11-13, 85-125, 
of his report. 


numerous 


Pages 16-46 are devoted to a description ~ 


of the ‘Physical Geography and Clima- 
tology of the Mackenzie Basin;’ on pages 
49-52 the ‘Life Zones of the Athabaska- 
Mackenzie Region’ are defined, and on 
pages 54-74 we have an excellent résumé 
of the ‘Previous Explorations and Col- 


lections’ which have been made in this 
part of the North. 

Pages 251-500 are devoted to the birds, 
of wifich 296 species and subspecies are 
treated. From the standpoint of distri- 
bution, the region is of exceptional im- 
portance. In it some eastern birds find 
their western limits, and some western 
birds their eastern limits; while birds of 
southern origin here reach their northern 
limits, and Arctic species, their southern 
limits. 

The result is a most interesting mix- 
ture of eastern and western, northern and 
southern species, but an abundance of 
specimens has enabled Mr. Préble to 
deal satisfactorily with the question of 
the identity of representative forms, while 
his prolonged stay, on his second trip, 
gave him an opportunity to secure many 
data in regard to migration. 

It is not possible to speak in detail of 
Mr. Preble’s copious notes on birds, which 
sometimes cover two or three pages ona 
single species, and we close this inadequate 
notice by heartily congratulating him on 
the success with which he has prosecuted 
his explorations and the no less admirable 
manner in which he has presented their 
results.—F. M. C. 


My Pets: REAL HAPPENINGS.IN My 
AvIARY. By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
The Griffith and Rowland Press, Phila- 
delphia. r2mo.; 6 colored plates; 28 
text cuts, 283 pages. 


The aviary, to whose inhabitants this 
book is devoted, has evidently been an 
asylum in which various stray birds have 
found a retuge for a time, while the author 
administered to their wants and studied 
their ways. Even such unusual “pets” 
as the Purple Gallinule, and Mother 
Carey’s Chicken, or Petrel, have partaken 
of her bounty. 

Pets these pensioners have been in the 
best sense of the word. Their hostess has not 
been their keeper, but a friend, who has 
found the pleasure of their companionship 
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more than sufficient return for the care, 
food, and shelter which, properly furnished 
to creatures wholly dependent upon us, 
means the expenditure of much thought 
and time on our part.—F. M. C. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR 1908. By 
C. Hart Merriam, Chief. From the 
Annual Reports of the Department of 
Agriculture, pp. 1-22. 

An adequate review of this summary 
of the activities of the Biological Survey 
for 1908 would practically entail its repro- 
duction entire, but a mere statement of 
its major headings will at least convey an 
idea of the increase in scope and impor- 
tance of the Survey’s investigations. 

Under Ornithology 
Mammalogy’ the 
studies of economic 
‘Wolves and Coyotes,’ ‘Field Mice,’ 
‘House Rats,’ ‘Deer Farming,’ ‘Fox 
Farming,’ ‘Relation of Birds to the Cotton 
Boll Weevil,’ ‘California Birds in Relation 
to Fruit Industry,’ ‘Food of Wild Ducks,’ 
‘Food of Woodpeckers,’ ‘Mosquito-eating 
Birds,’ Birds in Relation to the Codling 
Moth,’ ‘Grosbeaks,’ ‘Spread of the Eng- 
lish Sparrow in Southern California,’ 
‘Means of Attracting Birds.’ 

This splendid showing is followed 
a synopsis of the work of the year on ‘Geo- 
graphic Distribution,’ and on ‘Game 
Protection.’ The field covered by the 
Survey’s Department of Game Protection 
widens annually and its influence, in a 
variety of ways, is manifested throughout 
the country. For exampie, we have here 
brief reports on the general subject of 
‘Game Protection,’ on the ‘Importation 
of Foreign Mammals and Birds,’ ‘Bird 
Reservations,’ ‘Protection of Game in 
Alaska,’ ‘Stocking Covers,’ ‘Quail Dis- 
ease,’ ‘Coéperative Work,’ etc. 

The publications of the Survey. for the 
year include five Bulletins, one Farmers’ 
Bulletin, four Yearbook Articles, four 
Circulars, the Report of the Chief for 
1907, and the reprint of former publica- 
tions. 


and 
results of 
relations of 


‘Economic 
we have 


the 


by 


The Outline of Work for 1909 shows 
no decrease in the energy and foresight 
with which the work of this distinctively 
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American ‘Bureau’ of scientific investi- 
gation will be prosecuted.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The January number con- 
tains an unusual amount of information 
relative to the habits of various species of 
birds, and an article on the ‘ Nesting of the 
Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula),’ 
by Mr. R. M. Anderson is the one possessed 
of most novelty. Very few North American 
nests of this bird have previously been 
taken, largely on account of its far north- 
ern distribution and the careful conceal- 
ment of its nest. It will be noted that the 
Waxwings, by a new shuffle of the nomen- 
clature cards, lose the long-familiar generic 
name Ampelis. 

Dr. C. W. Townsend portrays ‘Some 
Habits of the English Sparrow (Passer 
domesticus)’, as seen in the city streets 
where the birds merely participate in the 
rudeness, and aggressiveness of 
modern urban life. At page 78 figures 
are presented in evidence to show that the 
struggle for existence produces larger bills. 
If Dr. Townsend had said larger mouths 
we would easily believe it judging by the 
vocal rows we have all listened to. Quieter 
residents are ‘The Virginia and Sora Rails 
nesting in New York,’ of which Mr. J. A. 
Weber writes, and they afford still an- 
other illustration of how a species will 
cling to its ancestral nesting-site at long as 
it remains possible for it to do so. Adapta- 
tion or extermination are the alternatives 
birds have to face, and Mr. Wm. Palmer 
touches upon this in his paper on ‘In- 
stinctive Stillness in Birds.’ 

Mr. N. A. Wood has ‘Notes on the 
Occurrence of the Yellow Rail in Michi- 
gan’; L. J. Cole tells of ‘The Destruction 
6f Birds at Niagara Falls;’ Mr. G. Eifig 
contributes ‘Winter Birds of New Ontario 
and Other Notes on Northern Birds,’ and 
there are brief lists by S. G. Jewett on 
‘Some Birds of Baker County, Oregon;’ 
by A. Brooks on ‘Some Notes on the Birds 
Okanagan, British Columbia;’ and by 
C. Sheldon who gives a ‘List of Birds 
Observed on the Upper Toklat River near 
Mt. McKinley, Alaska, 1907-1908.’ 


noise 
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It is to be regretted that Dr. C. W. 
Richmond’s ‘A Reprint of the Ornitho- 
logical Writings of C. T. Rafinesque’ was 
not reproduced by photography from the 
original. If such reprints are worth doing, 
they ought to face the camera and thereby 
escape possible errors. 

Last. but not least, we find a brief ac- 
count of the ‘Twenty-sixth Stated Meet- 
ing of the A. O. U.’ prepared by the Sec- 
retary. Valuable contributions to the 
present number of ‘The Auk’ are the nu- 
merous reviews from the indefatigable pen 
of Dr. Allen, our able editor. He does not 
receive from members of the A. O. U. 
one-half of the codperation he deserves, 
and: it is no fault of his that illustrations 
are lacking from the pages before us. Let 
bird students take the hint and help with 
pens and cameras.—J. D., Jr. 


THE Conpor.—The number for No- 
vember, 1908, which completes the tenth 
volume of ‘The Condor,’ opens very ap- 
propriately with a paper entitled ‘ Retro- 
spective.’ In this article, Kaeding reviews 
not only the history of the magazine dur- 
ing the decade of its existence, but also 
the history of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club, founded in 1893, which first had 
for its organ ‘The Nidologist,’ and later 
‘The Condor,’ The importance of this 
journal to ornithological work in Cali- 
fornia can scarcely be overestimated, for 
besides the special publications of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, the reports 
of the Fish Commission, and perhaps a 
dozen other articles, ‘The Condor’ con- 
tains “practically all that has been pub- 
lished on the Pacific Coast” on ornithoiogy 
since 1898. 

The present number is conspicuous by 
the absence of the usual local lists, but 
contains two faunal articles on widely 
separated regions. ‘From Big Creek to 
Big Basin’ is an interesting account of 
the characteristic birds found by Ray and 
Heinemann in the redwood belt of Santa 
Cruz county, California, in June, 1908; 
and ‘A Month’s Bird Collecting in Vene- 
zuela,’ is an entertaining narrative of the 
experiences of Ferry and Dearborn, while 


collecting for the Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History in April, 1908. Incidentally 
it may be noted that the Redstart, the 
Water-Thrush (Seiurus mnoveboracensis 
subsp.), and the Lesser Yellowlegs, were 
found in the vicinity of Caracas. 

‘The Arrangement of an Odlogical Col- 
lection’ is discussed by Massey; Willard 
describes the nesting habits of the Plum- 
beous, Stephen’s, and Western Warbling 
Vireos in the Huachuca Mountains, Ari- 
zona; and Anderson contributes some 
observations on the ‘Nesting of the Pine 
Siskin at Great Slave Lake.’ Prof. Ritter 
discusses briefly ‘Mr. Rockwell’s Sugges- 
dion of Codédperation in Ornithogical 
Studies.’ 

Among the brief notes may be men- 
tioned the capture of a specimen of the 
Louisiana Water-Thrush (Seiurus mota- 
cilla) at Mecca, California on August 17, 
1908, by L. H. Miller. This is the first 
record of the species for the state. Cham- 
bers states that the Least Tern ‘“‘seems to 
be on the increase at nearly all of the 
breeding-grounds in Southern California.” 
Grinnell, who has recently examined the 
specimen of the alleged ‘Cape Robin’ 
taken at Haywards, in 1882, concludes that 
it is a ‘‘pale extreme of the Western 
Robin.” 

The volumes of ‘The Condor’ have 
gradually increased in size from 148 to 
252 pages, the tenth volume containing 
40° pages more than any previous one in 
the series.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


Second editions of Mr. Edward Howe 
Forbush’s important papers, “Two Years 
with the Birds on a Farm’ and ‘Decrease 
of Certain Birds, and Its Causes with 
Suggestions for Bird Protection,’ and a 
third edition of his ‘Birds as Protectors 
of Orchards’ have been issued by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 


In response to an unexpectedly large 
demand D. Appleton Company, publish- 
ers of Chapman’s ‘Camps and Cruises 
of an Ornithologist’ are printing a special 
edition of that book for the English trade. 
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early records of the return of the birds. 
At Englewood, N. J., on February 22, 
Red-winged Blackbirds, Meadowlarks, 
Song Sparrows, and Bluebirds were sing- 
ing freely; and on the same date, at Plain- 
field, N. J., Mr. W. DeWitt Miller reports 
hearing two Woodcocks singing! 

The effects of the high temperature 
which, so to speak, has started the birds 
growing, is also visible in the plant world, 
skunk cabbages, hepatica, alder, and 
willow, all being found in bloom in Feb- 
Tuary. 

About New York the European Star- 
ling’s voice has now become a character- 
istic part of the spring chorus, and one 
half resents the intrusion of its strange 
notes among those which association has 
made particularly dear to us. The Star- 
ling’s occasional habit of mimicry intro- 
duces a new element in the identification 
problem. A few days since we were not a 
little surprised to hear one give a capital 
imitation of a Wood Pewee—surely an 
unusual bird song for February. 


REPLYING to our editorial in the last 
issue of Brrp-Lore, the field student 
asks “What do you consider constitutes 
satisfactory identification of the bird 
in nature?” 

We have before answered this question 
at some length (Brrp-Lore IV, 1902, 
p. 166), numbering among the require- 
ments of adequate field identification: 
“(1) Experience in naming birds in nature, 
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and familiarity at least with the local 
fauna. (2) A good field- or opera-glass. 
(3) Opportunity to observe the bird 
closely and repeatedly with the light at 
one’s back. (4) A detailed description 
of the plumage, appearance, actions and 
notes (if any) of the bird, written while it 
is under observation. (5) Examination 
of a specimen of the supposed species to 
confirm one’s identification.” 

The fifth requirement cannot, of course, 
be always complied with, nor is it essen- 
tial. Indeed, the actual identification of 
the bird seen may be left to some one else 
to whom the field description, or, what is 
far better, the field sketch may be submitted. 

We may claim a somewhat extended 
experience in identifying, or attempting to 
identify, descriptions of “‘strange birds,”’ 
and among the hundreds received none is 
so satisfactory as the sketch in colored 
crayons or water-color. It may be the 
crudest outline amd in ridiculous pose, 
but at least it is definite. There is no 
possibility of error through the wrong 
use of terms, the observer draws or charts 
what he sees. Neither art nor skill is re- 
required. Any one can learn to make the 
outline of the normal bird figure as readily 
as he can learn to make the letters of the 
alphabet, and a little practice will enable 
one to give the characteristic shape of 
bill, wings or tail. Typical passerine out- 
line figures may be made in advance in 
one’s note-book, and the shape of bill 
and color may be added while the bird 
is under observation. If the sketch cannot 
be completed, if essential features are 
lacking, it is obvious that the subject has 
not been seen with that definiteness upon 
which satisfactory field identification 
should rest. 

So, in reply to our field-student’s query, 
we say, purchase a box of colored crayons 
and a sketch-kook, and, before the waves 
of north-bound migrants reach you, learn 
to make and color simple bird outlines. 
You will be surprised at the ease with which 
this can be done, and your growing collec- 
tion of bird maps or diagrams will possess 
for you far greater interest than the most 
carefully worded descriptions. 
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From Ceylon 


[The following letter from one ofthe younger members of the National Association 
from Ceylon will be of great interest to the readers of Birp-Lore. It is especially 
interesting from the fact that it shows what a bright, observant child can do in the way 
of field observation.—-W. D.] 


I stepped out on the lawn one beautiful morning when I heard a dear little 
Honeysucker singing in the camelia tree. He seemed very tame. He stood on a 
limb about six feet above me. In a minute I saw another, and then a third. 
They flew around in the camelia tree and snatched little insects from the leaves. 
Then they flew on to the gutter of the bungalow, which was a few feet away. 
They disappeared down in the gutter, and, in a second, all that one could see 
was the splashing of water. They sat on the edge and preened their feathers 
and repeated this for at least a dozen times. The Honeysucker is a smart- 
looking little bird; male, back olive-green, head chestnut-brown, white ring around 
eye, throat pale yellow, no wing-bars, bill black, nearly half an inch long; female 
resembles male, but without yellow, and darker gray on the sides. There are a 
great many beautiful birds in Ceylon, but many of them live at a high altitude. 
One sees very few birds in Colombo, the chief port of Ceylon. 

Although these birds are very brilliant, they are not so fine as the Warblers, 
Finches, etc., in America. A great many small birds on the island are destroyed 
by a quantity of large birds, such as Hawks, Eagles, and Kestrels. I have taken 
notes of several birds, but I am not able to give their names, as there is no book 
I know of on birds, except one (Legge’s), which is out of print. One little bird 
that I caught sight of flew on to a nearby bush: It paused there just long enough 
for me to see that his back was dark plum-color, neck black, breast yellow, 
belly white. This is another kind of Honeysucker. The Ceylon Robin is a sym- 
phony in black and white—somewhat like the Towhee in size and form, male 
and female alike—back glossy black, neck black, breast white, also belly; two 
white wing-bars. One sees them more in Colombo. 

The Ceylon Kingfishers are beautiful birds. The back is a turquoise-blue, 
head maroon. I have not seen them very closely, as they are generally down in the 
paddy (rice) fields. They have beautiful Woodpeckers on the island. They are 
all bright green, except the head, which is brown and yellow. One of the very 
common birds is the Wagtail. They are about the size of the Catbird. They 
have a way of walking along jerking their tail. Male, back dark gray, breast 
yellow, wings mixed with white. Female, the same, but with white breast. They 
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have what they call a Golden Oriole, which is very much like the Baltimore 

Oriole. One sees it only in the jungle. The place where I took these notes is 

4,150 feet above sea-level, 6° north, on a,.tea estate in the province of Uva. 
HELEN GORDON CAMPBELL. 


A Foster-mother 


Little Frances Mulholland, of Cleveland, New York, last spring found in 
her father’s garden a young bird which had either been lost or abandoned by 
its parents. She could not see it suffer, so she became its foster-mother and care- 
fully reared it, and still has the bird in her possession, having received special 
permission from the Game Commissioner of the state to keep it. The bird proved 
to be a Robin, and when it acquired its full plumage, it was pure white, instead 
of the ordinary red and brown of a Robin; the bird also has pink eyes. 

Frances writes: “I send you a picture of myself, taken with my White Robin. 
It is now very tame and quite a large bird. Papa says that if you can. find a better 
home for the Robin than 
it has here, we will be 
pleased to let it go, for, if 
it should die, we would 
think we were to blame.” 


W. D. 


A Junior Member 


“Please find en- 
closed draft for five dol- 
lars. I wish to join the 
National Association of 
Audubon Societies. I 
have wished to join for 
nearly two years, but 
have not had the money. 

I am eleven years of 
age, and am very much 
interested in the work the 
Association is doing. I 
learned of the Associa- 
tion from Brrp - Lore, 
which I have taken for 
two years. We have very 
many species of birds in 
Wisconsin.” (Signed) 
MALCOLM PiTMAN SHARP. A FOSTER-MOTHER 


THE SHARP-SHINNED HAWK 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


he Mational Association of Audubon Societies 
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We can say much in favor of most land birds, but the Sharp-shinned Hawk 
is an exception to the rule. From the standpoint of the utilitarian, it must be 
regarded as bad, and even vicious. It is a bold marauder, and, judged by the 
standard of the poultryman, the game-keeper, the sportsman, or the bird-pro- 
tectionist, it is a convicted felon. Its trade is battle, murder and sudden death, 
and, unfortunately, the greater number of its victims are the weak and defenceless 
young of game birds and poultry, and the beautiful and useful songsters of field, 
farm, grove, orchard and forest. 

This small bird is one of a group of “ignoble” Hawks,— 
Kindred the Accipiters—which may be distinguished from the Sparrow- 
Hawk, Pigeon-Hawk and other Falcons by their comparatively 
short, rounded wings and their long tails. The Falcons have a slightly shorter 
tail and long, pointed wings. The Buteos, or Buzzards, have long, broad wings 
and a broad tail, and often soar in circles; but the Accipiters move across the 
country by alternately flapping and sailing. The Sharp-shinned Hawk is the 
smallest of the Accipiters, and is sometimes wrongly called the Sparrow-Hawk 
or Pigeon-Hawk. In general appearance and habits, it resembles two larger 
species, Cooper’s Hawk and the American Goshawk. Cooper’s Hawk is next 
in size to the Sharp-shinned Hawk, and the two are much alike in appearance. 
The adults of each species in some parts of the country are known as ‘Blue Dart- 
ers.’ These three species, because of their numbers, wide distribution, and great 
rapacity, probably commit greater and more widespread havoc among birds and 
game than any other Hawks in North America. The larger pernicious Falcons 
are generally far less common than the Accipiters, and the Buzzard Hawks 
and Marsh Hawks are generally more useful than injurious to man. 

The Sharp-shinned Hawk is larger than either the Sparrow Hawk or the 
Pigeon-Hawk, and is rather longer and slimmer. Specimens average a little 
over a foot in length. The largest specimens are about two inches smaller than 
the smallest specimens of the Cooper’s Hawk. The plumage at full maturity 
is usually slaty or bluish gray above; the under parts are whitish, barred and 
marked with reddish. Immature birds are brown above and streaked with dark 
brown or reddish brown below. The tail is square-tipped and somewhat heavily 
barred. 

The distribution of this Hawk is nearly co-extensive with the 

Range continent of North America. It breeds throughout most of the 
United States and Canada, and winters from the latitude of Massa- 

chusetts to Central America. In September, numbers of these Hawks may be 
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seen high in air, migrating southward in a leisurely manner, and so they follow 
the southern flight of the smaller birds on which they prey. 

From April until early June, according to the latitude, the 
wooing of the Hawks begins. Perched in an exposed position, 
the male issues his shrillest call notes, moving about from 
place to place until a female responds. The ardent courtship is soon over 
and then the happy pair fly away in company to select a suitable nesting-site. 
Nest-building occupies about one week. The nest is usually placed rather high 
in an evergreen tree, in some sequestered locality. More rarely, it is located 
in a deciduous tree, in a hollow tree, or on some lofty ledge or cliff. Sometimes 
an old Crow’s nest or a squirrel’s nest is utilized as a basis upon which to construct 
the home. In this case the nest is a large, conspicuous structure; but, ordinarily, 
it is not very noticeable, and, in some cases, it is well concealed by the foliage. 
It usually consists of a platform of sticks, resting on a whorl of branches and 
fixed against the trunk of the tree. Dry grasses and strips of bark are usually 
placed upon this foundation and interwoven to form the nest lining. Some nests 
are less skilfully formed and are unlined. 

The eggs vary in number from three to five, and are pale white, greenish or 
bluish white, very heavily blotched, spotted and marked with light brown, dark 
brown, drab, fawn and lavender. These markings often form a ring about some 
part of the egg. Both sexes join in incubation, and in the care ef the young, which, 
when first hatched, are covered with soft white down. 

The young are confined to the nest for about four weeks. Then they begin to 
climb and flutter about among the branches; but, if undisturbed, they remain 
in the vicinity of the nest for several weeks longer, where they are still fed by the 
parents. The woods now resound with their shrill, squealing cries. Having finally 
strengthened their wings by exercise among the tree-tops, they attempt longer 
flights, and soon leave their home forever. 

This bird is a model of activity and courage. Probably none 
of the raptorial birds is proportionately its superior in prowess. 
Its every movement is marked by nervous haste. It is fierce, 
swift, impetuous—the embodiment of ferocity and rapacity. It does not hesitate 
to attack birds much larger than itself. Mr. C. J. Maynard tells of one that struck 
a Night Heron in mid-air, dashing it to the ground. Not seldom it strikes and 
kills other birds or mammals so large that it cannot carry them away. It has been 
known to kill and carry off a young pullet so heavy that its toes dragged on the 
ground. I saw a clamorous Crow follow one of these Hawks and attack it, but 
the little bird turned on the sable tormentor and drove it ignominously from 
the field. Indeed, the Crow was fortunate to escape with its life, so fast and 
furious was the onslaught of its small, but spirited antagonist. Occasionally a 
mob of Bluejays will follow and malign one of these Hawks until it becomes 
enraged and dashes to earth one of the screaming crew, all of whom hasten to 
escape, leaving their comrade to its fate. 


Nest, Eggs 
and Young 


Habits and 
Food 
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This Hawk hunts forest, orchard, field and meadow. In wooded regions it 
is very destructive to young poultry. Being small and inconspicuous, it can glide 
quietly into a tree near the poultry-yard, and, watching its chance, dash down 
diagonally at breathless speed, seize a chicken, and get away before the startled 
mother hen can come to the rescue. I have even seen the villain sitting impudently 
upon the gate-post of a chicken-yard, awaiting its chance; but more often it comes 
low over the ground, just clearing the fence-tops, and is gone with its prey in a 
moment. A single pair of these Hawks has been known to get twenty or thirty 
chickens before the owner realized the cause of his loss. Mr. Ora W. Knight 
writes that a pair of these birds took ten or twelve chickens daily from a farm- 
yard for some time before they were shot. Like others of its genus, the Sharp- 
shin moves ordinarily at a moderate height, alternately sailing and flapping, 
and always on the lookout for game. As it crosses a river and sails over the 
meadow, an officious Blackbird rises from its nest in a tussock of reeds, and 
advances to the attack. The unhappy bird soon realizes its mistake, and, 
turning, makes for the shelter for the wood, but the Hawk rows the air 
rapidly with its wings, gaining onthe poor Blackbird each second. It 
follows its quarry through wood and thicket, matching every twist and turn; 
swift, inexorable and relentless as fate. It can overtake and slay a Bob- 
White in full flight. It sweeps quietly along a wood path and rises to a dead 
branch, where it stands almost motionless, scanning all the ground and every 
tree and thicket, but the littlke Warblers of the wood have been warned of 
its approach and, crouching in terror, they will not leave their hiding-places. 
Impatiently the Hawk leaps forward on the air and soars off to take some heedless 
songster unawares. The individual Sharp-shins that spend the winter in the 
North are the hardiest of their species, and their boldness at this season is unsur- 
passed. More than once this Hawk has dashed into or through a window in 
winter to strike down a caged Canary. On a cold and snowy day in January 
one bore down a Bluejay within a few feet of my dog. Doctor Hatch records that 
while he was riding across the prairies of Minnesota in winter during a furious 
wind, with the mercury 46° below zero, one of these Hawks passed with incon- 
ceivable velocity, close to the ground and seized and bore off a Snow Bunting 
directly in his path. Sometimes, in such instances, the victim appears to be 
paralyzed with fright. One winter, one of these Hawks swept into our yard, 
darted into a flock of Juncoes feeding there and seized one that remained crouched 
on the ground and seemed unable to move until the Hawk struck, while its com- 
panions made their escape to the thicket. 

Some writers have given the impression that it is impossible for any bird to 
avoid the sudden and swift attack of this Hawk. Nevertheless it sometimes 
misses, and loses its prey. A Phoebe, sitting on a low branch near the barn cellar, 
which contained its nest, dove from the limb, escaped the Hawk‘s talons, turned 
the corner of the barn and entered the cellar so quickly that the confused Hawk 
flew away disappointed. A flock of Least Sandpipers or ‘Peeps’ scattered so 
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deftly on the onslaught of this Hawk that all escaped unharmed; but perhaps 
such a happy consummation is the exception, and not the rule. 

Evidently the Sharp-shinned Hawk delights in the chase, and prefers birds 
to any other food. Dr. A. K. Fisher, of the Biological Survey, reports as follows 
on the contents of on. hundred and seven stomachs of this Hawk that contained 
food. Six had poultry or game birds, ninety-nine contained other birds, eight 
contained mice, and five had eaten insects. Dr. B. H. Warren examined nineteen 
stomachs of this bird, seventeen of which were found to contain remains of 
poultry or game birds. 

This Hawk undoubtedly eats nearly if not quite all the smaller useful species 
of land birds, and it feeds to some extent on mice, shrews, frogs, lizards and in- 
sects. 

Its destructiveness is emphasized, but the folly of classing all Hawks and 
Owls together as injurious is shown, by an experience at my home at Wareham, 
Mass. In 1906, a pair of Screech Owls built their nest and reared their young in a 
box that we put up for them in a pine grove. This grove was a noted Robin 
roost and many birds nested in the vicinity. During the season the Owls killed 
one Robin, a Red-winged Blackbird and several Bluejays, but they subsisted 
chiefly on mice, and fed their young mainly with mice. The smaller birds increased 
in numbers during the Owl’s stay (possibly on account of the consequent 
reduction in mice and Jays). All the smaller birds seemed to have entered on an 
era of prosperity, and they were more numerous on the farm in 1907 than in 
1906. In 1908 we were away until July. The Owls had disappeared, and a pair 
of Sharp-shinned Hawks had a nestful of young in the grove. During July 
and August these Hawks so harried and destroyed the birds of the neighborhood 
that practically all were killed or driven away, except two pairs of Song Sparrows 
and a pair of Robins near the house. For the first time in our experience, the 
Robin roost, which was formerly haunted by hundreds if not thousands of Robins 
in summer, was now deserted, and the cries of the Hawks were about the only 
bird notes heard in the grove. The contrast between the effect produced by 
these Owls and that caused by the Hawks was so marked as to leave no room 
for doubt regarding the utility of the Screech Owl and the harmfulness of the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

With the increase of game preserves, in this country, and the increased 
destruction of vermin, the Sharp-shinned Hawk must gradually disappear, for 
the game-keeper is this Hawk’s inveterate enemy. Let us hope that the useful 
and comparatively harmless Hawks and Owls may not suffer from the game- 
keeper's activity, or for the faults of the three species of true bird hawks, but 
that such discrimination may be used by the game-keeper, the farmer, and the 
sportsman, that the real culprits will be the only sufferers. 
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Legislation 


FEDERAL.—The Weeks bill in Con- 
gress, referred to in the February number 
of Birp-Lore, did not get out of commit- 
tee before the conclusion of the Sixtieth 
Congress, and, therefore, it must and will 
be re-introduced at the commencement 
of the Sixty-first Congress in December 
next. 


The members of the National Asso- 


ciation and the readers of Birp-LORE 
throughout the country can do a great 
deal of excellent missionary work in the 
interim if they will see their Senators and 
Representatives while they are at their 
homes during the summer months, and 
urge the passage of the Weeks bill 


If all the migratory birds can be placed 
in charge of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, it will be a decided gain 
in many ways, because uniform regula- 
tions for their protection will be estab- 
lished by the Federal authorities. 

After years of effort by the National 
Association, it is found practically im- 
possible to obtain uniform legislation 
from state legislatures, and the only 
practical way to get uniformity is through 
a Federal statute. It is hoped, therefore, 
that this matter will be taken up actively 
during the summer months by all of the 
readers of Brrp-Lore. In addition to 
getting uniform legislation and protection 
for the migratory birds through the pas- 
sage of the Weeks bill, it will relieve the 
National Association of an enormous 
amount of expenditure of money and 
labor, and permit the Association to follow 
more closely its legitimate line of work, 
namely, education of the public regarding 
the value of birds. 

The Association introduced on the first 
day of the legislative session in New York 


state, a bill in the Assembly by the Hon- 
orable James A. Francis. The object of 
the bill is to amend Sections 98 and 241 
of the Forest, Fish and Game Law of New 
York state, by making them cover the 
plumage of wild birds “irrespective of 
where the said plumage comes from.” 

This is, undoubtedly, the most important 
piece of legislation ever attempted by the 
National Association in the state of New 
York, and it is very desirable; in fact, it is 
absolutely necessary in order that ade- 
quate protection may be given to the non- 
game birds of the state. The present law 
only covers birds killed within the state 
of New York, and a successful suit cannot 
be maintained against the plumage of 
wild. birds brought into the state from 
other places. 

A few years ago, the same condition 
obtained in respect to the flesh of game 
birds and animals, and the state authori- 
ties found it impossible to give proper 
protection to local game birds and ani- 
mals while game could be brought in 
from other states and countries. The state 
law was corrected in this respect, and since 
the passage of the amendment there has 
been no difficulty in giving complete pro- 
tection to game. The constitutionality of 
this question has been absolutely settled, 
not only by the Court of Appeals of the 
state of New York, but by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The National Association and the sub- 
committee on birds of the National Con- 
servation Commission are simply asking 
the Legislature of the state of New York, 
through Assembly bill No. 65, to place 
plumage in the same advantageous po- 
sition that the flesh of game birds and 
animals now occupies. Until this weakness 
in the New York law is corrected, it will 
be impossible for satisfactory protection 
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to be given to the non-game birds of the 
state. 

In view of this fact, the readers of Brrp- 
Lore who are resident in the state of New 
York are very earnestly requested to take 
every proper means in their power to in- 
fluence their Senators and Assemblymen 
to favorably consider Assembly Bill No. 
65. This can be done by letters, but it is 
far better to do it by personal interviews 
with their representatives.—W. D. 


SoutH Dakota.—At our recent session 
of the Legislature, we secured the enact- 
ment of a general game law, providing for 
a salaried state warden at $1,500 a year, 
and a warden for every county at $50 a 
month. We put a tax of $1 on every gun, 
and declared all dogs, guns, boats, and 
equipment illegally used to be contra- 
band. We made a closed season for Prairie 
Chicken, Grouse and Woodcock for two 
years, and decreased the size of the bag 
when shooting is again permitted. 

The open season, two years hence, will 
be ten days later than heretofore, and 
spring shooting of aquatic fowl is practi- 
cally prohibited. We have even compelled 
owners of hunting dogs to keep them in 
during the spring time. 

Altogether, we are pleased with the 
measure, as we now have the means for 
the enforcement of a very satisfactory 
law.—CHaArRLEs E. Hotimes, President 
State Audubon Society. 


Mexico.—I went to Little Rock, Ark., 
where I drafted a bill for the establish- 
ment of a State Game Commission, had 
conferences with members of the State 
Game Protective Association, addressed 
a joint session of the Legislature, and 
gathered much regarding 
game conditions in the state. I then went 
to Austin, Texas, and was associated there 
two days with Captain Davis, Secretary 
of.the Texas Audubon Society, meeting 
the officers of the State Fish and Game 
Commission, as well as many other per- 
sons, and I gave a stereoptican lecture in 
the chapel of the State University. At 
San Antonio, I attended a dinner given 


information 


by the Scientific Society of that city, and 
also gave a night lecture. Through friends 
of Captain Davis, I got letters of intro- 
duction to people in Mexico City, and, 
learning something of the terrific slaughter 
of game in that republic, and becoming 
acquainted with the fact that there were 
no restrictive measures whatever on the 
killing of wild birds and animals, I felt 
that it was not wise to miss the opportunity 
of seeing if something could be done for 
game protection there. 

I visited Monterey and Mexico City. 
In the latter place, after some days delay, 
I secured an interview with President 
Diaz, and laid before him a plan for organ- 
izing a national movement for game pro- 
tection in Mexico, this to be followed up 
with restrictive measures on the killing 
of birds and game, the work to be sup- 
ported by a hunters’ license. President 
Diaz expressed himself as much interested 
in the project, and named his own son, 
Porfirio Diaz, Ejo. (Jr.), to organize.the 
work in Mexico. Porfirio Diaz is about 
thirty-six years old, and a man of wide 
political, financial and personal influence 
in the Republic. He is also a sportsman 
on an elaborate scale, and all the people 
with whom I talked said he was the best 
possible man in the Republic to take up 
this work. The American tourists and 
American residents of Mexico whom I 
met all congratulated me heartily on the 
encouragement which I received from the 
President and his son. 

I was the recipient of a number of 
courtesies from Porfirio Diaz, Ejo. (Jr). 
The President asked me to at once pre- 
pare a suggested outline for work in 
Mexico, to send copies of by-laws for 
National Bird and Game Protective 
Societies, all the available literature on 
the importance of birds to agriculture, and 
such other information as would be of 
value to him in the movement. This I 
am now preparing.—T. G. P. 


The Cat Question 


Epitors oF Brrp-Lore:—In_ Brirp- 
Lore for January-February, 1909, I have 
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just read two letters which treat of the 
‘Cat versus Bird’ question, and I notice 
that the person who seems to have suf- 
fered most from the depredations of puss 
is the least vindictive against cats; for, 
although the them ‘blood- 
thirsty creatures,’ it only advises “‘in some 
way curtailing their liberty;” while the 
previous writer is surprised because noth- 
ing he could say or do about his Bluebirds 
would console his neighbor for her cat, 
murdered in their behalf. May not the 
cat have been, for a long time, the pet of 
its owner, and, without being unreason- 
able, might not she well consider that its 
constant companionship, summer and 
winter, for years, made it of more value 
than the pets of a season? 

Do not think I am advocating letting 
stray cats, owned by no one, forage on 
birds; but I do think that bird-protectors 
should be careful not to kill pet cats, un- 
less, in extreme cases, where the owners 
are warned of the harm they do and yet 
take no pains to restrain them. 

In favor of puss, may I cite the case of 
our cat, a handsome, black animal, whose 
beauty and intelligence have made him 
the delight of our household for years? 
In part, on account of the birds, we have 
feared to take him to our summer home, 
and left him in the city with the caretaker; 
but, last year, he was at Magnolia from 
the end of June to the end of October, 
walking out every day among the bushes 
and trees. Once only was he seen with a 
bird, and there is no reason to believe 
that he caught that; it may have died 
from eating poisoned berries, for the whole 
place was heavily sprayed with arsenate 
of lead. Kitty’s persistence in bringing 
this bird into the house convinced us that 
had he caught others, we should have 
seen them.—Cora H. CLarke. Boston, 
Mass. 


letter calls 


“ 


Clarke University, Worcester, Mass. 
February 10, 1909. 

Epitrors oF Brirp-Lore: In response 
to your request for data regarding de- 
struction of birds by cats in last Brrp- 
Lore, I beg to place on record the fol- 


Bird - Lore 


lowing. The question is often asked 
whether cats seriously interfere with 
game birds. 

Before moving to my new place last 
spring (but while the birds were in charge 
of a good man who did live on the place), 
I had four Ruffed Grouse and six Bob- 
whites killed by cats. This was all done 
by the cats reaching through inch-mesh 
poultry wire. The birds were frightened 
against the wire and generally the head 
was pulled off. As soon as the trouble 
began, numerous traps were set, and, 
thinking it the work of Owls, a number 
were placed on perches and on the corners 
of the cages. Nothing but cats were caught 
and with their disappearance all distur- 
bance ceased. 

Later in the summer, a Bobwhite cock 
began brooding a nest of sixteen eggs. 
The nest was well concealed, and about 
three feet from the side of a cage forty 
feet square. Cats frightened him off four 
times, and each time I took the eggs and 
slipped them under a brooding bantam 
hen before they had time to chill. He 
finally brought off fifteen chicks. When 
the cock and his mate had reared the 
brood to about three weeks of age, the dog 
I keep, mainly for the purpose of warning 
cats from the premises, took a vacation 
for a few days. During this time a cat 
disturbed the brood on a cold night, and 
only three of the chicks were found alive 
next morning. The brood was in a cage 
6x12 feet, inch-mesh wire, with a strip 
of cloth 18 inches wide around the bottom, 
and they were concealed under a dense 
pile of green spruce boughs. 

The above is only a fraction of my ex- 
perience the past season. We do not 
need to look beyond the uncontrolled 
cat to account for widespread extermina- 
tion of game birds. 

C. F. Hopce, Worcester, Mass. 


Correction 


In the February number of Brrp-Lore, 
it was stated that the contribution to the 
Willow island fund from Mrs. Phillips 
was 50 cents; it should have been $5. 
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_ Webuild them. Twenty-five years’ experience 
in the study of these fine birds, and success in 
their colonization, has taught us the exact re- 
quirements of the House Martinus and enables 
us to construct ideal boxes for their use. 


IUlustrated booklet 10 cents 


THE JACOBS BIRD HOUSE CO. 
WAYNESBURG, PA. 
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Compound 
Shutter 


places at the command of hand 
camera users an ally of the 
speed lens. 

An automatic and setting shut- 
ter combined, it permits both 
bulb and time exposures to be 
made automatically, while speeds 
of from 1 second to 1-250 sec- 
ond can be given automatically 
when the shutter is set. 

The mechanism is precise and 
accurate and little liable to de- 
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Light in weight and hand- 
some in appearance. 

Send for descriptive circular. 

Prism is a little popular science 
monthly. Send for copy H, free 
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